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GOOD WORDS.—IV. 


We cannot induce men to follow the Christ if we our- 
selves do not regard the Christ life, including all its 
unpopularity and suffering and the painful death, as a 
really successful life—a life to emulate and to rejoice in. 


Jesse H. HoLmes. 
‘« Religious Influence,’’—Toronto Conference Address. 


CLIMBING TO REST. 


Still must | climb, if I would rest; 
The bird soars upward to his nest; 
The young leaf on the treetop high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


The streams that seem to hasten down, 
Return in clouds the hill to crown; 
The plant arises from her root 

To rock aloft her flower and fruit. 


I cannot in the valley stay; 

The great horizons stretch away. 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


To work—to rest—for each a time; 
I toil, but I must also climb, 
What soul was ever quite at ease 
Shut in by earthly boundaries? 


I am not glad till I have known 

Life that can lift me from my own; 
A loftier level must be won, 

A mightier strength to lean upon. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend; 

The breeze invites, the stars befriend; 
All things are beckoning toward the Best; 
I climb to Thee, my God, for rest. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


THE TRUE QUEST. 


[Address of Dr. 0. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, before 
Swarthmore students, First month 15th, 1905.] 

“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” (The Sermon on the Mount.) 

Every thoughtful person who studies the life of 
Jesus must have been struck by the dramatic charac- 
ter of many incidents of his career. Perhaps no one 
event surpasses in interest and dramatic force the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

‘ In imagination one can see the Master going out 
on the hills early in the morning to commune with 
God, as was his wont. As near as he was to God 
through the Spirit, even he felt the need of those sea- 
sons of withdrawal from everyday duties and occupa- 
tions in which he came close to the oversoul, and re- 
ceived that renewal of strength and that wisdom 
which comes to those who wait upon the Lord. So 
on this occasion he had come into close fellowship and 


communion with the Father, and was thus prepared 
to deliver his wonderful message. 

And men flocked to hear that message. Some of 
them came doubtless from curiosity to see and hear 
the new prophet; some—the leaders of the Jews—to 
see if they might come to a better understanding of 
him, or peradventure to gather evidence against him; 
others there were—disciples—who accepted him as 
a teacher come from God, whose words produced in 
them a hitherto unknown life and power. 

Presently there fell upon that waiting audience 
gathered on the mountain side the clear, sweet, pene- 
trating tones of that wonderful voice, as never man 
spake before, saying, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they 
that mourn; for they shall be comforted. Blessed 
are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth.” 
And seeking to express the deep thoughts of his soul 
in terms that the people before him could under- 
stand, he noticed the birds flying overhead, and said, 
“ Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they?” And again, observing the flower- 
starred valley below him, “‘ Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin, yet even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” 

Then turning to the people before him he assured 
them that they were far more the objects of the 
Father’s care than birds or flowers, and that their 
anxieties for the morrow would vanish if they would 


but order their lives aright and put their trust in 
God. 


And now we can imagine him rising to his full 
height and giving impressive utterance to these strik- 
ing words: “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

To many of his hearers the thought contained in 
this saying must have been wholly incomprehensible. 
They said to themselves, doubtless, “ He has made 
a mistake; he surely meant to say, ‘ Seek ye first the 
necessary things of this world, and then add the re- 
ligious element.’” For, you see, that is just what 
men have always tried todo. They have given every 
waking hour to the business affairs of life, and there 
has been little chance for the development of the re- 
ligious. 

But what our Master said, and what he evidently 
meant, was, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” _ 

It is almost as hard for us to accept this command 
as for those people on the mountain side. Too large 
a part of the lives of most of us is devoted to busi- 
ness; too little left for God. We give six whole days 
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to secular affairs—often in a very secular way—and 
too frequently on the Sabbath we put on religion as 
we put on a coat or a silk dress, and try to make up 
in one day for the careless things or the wrong things 
. we have done on the previous six days. Ah, but our 
Master said, ‘““ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Others of us do not give even that much time to 
our Father’s business. On the Sabbath morning we 
reach feverishly for the Sunday paper, with its many 
pages of inanities and worse; then we give a scant 
hour or so to meeting or church, hurry home to an 
elaborate dinner, and give the remainder of the day 
to selfish pursuit of pleasure. 
All of this being true, can we wonder at the indif- 
ference of people to religion, or even at the prevalent 
i skepticism ? 
But some of you may ask, “ Is it wrong, then, to 
i give time and labor to business and duties not usually 
| called religious?” 
i Certainly it is right to give time and service for 
the sustenance and comfort of those dependent upon 
us, but such service should be kept within limits. We 
should never forget that every common act of our 
lives is or should be a religious act. If the business 
in which we engage is a worthy one, it has a useful 
purpose, either in furnishing material for human use, 
' 
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or in handling it, or in some way assisting in the work 
of the world. In this we are working with God, and 
thus performing a religious act. 
When the farmer sows his grain, tends and har- 
vests it, he must realize that he could do nothing 
' without the help of Nature—in which is God. So 
| with the miller who grinds the grain, with the mer- 












































chant who sells the flour, with the housewife who 
makes it into bread. Keeping this thought in mind 
we can ennoble all our daily toil, realizing that we 
t are working with God to bring his purposes to pass. 

But if we give our entire thought and energy to the 
2 | raising of grain, or the selling of flour, or the making 
of bread, or any other business, we are laboring in 
our own strength and God’s blessing will not be ours. 

Our daily food is provided so that there may be 
strength for the higher life. If we give ourselves 
wholly to the acquisition of gain, be it wealth, or edu- 
cation, or social position, and bend our energies to 
that end, we may live what is called a successful life, 
but at fearful cost! 

Perhaps we may estimate the cost if we consider 
what is usually desired in the education of young peo- 
ple. ‘“ What can be more startling to a true mind,” 
says James Martineau, “than the crowded careful- 
ness of secular instruction, contrasted with the negli- 
gent emptiness of religious education? Nay, is it not 
a fact that, for the sake of station and fashion, par- 
ents procure for their children a direct and system- 
atic teaching in acknowledged fiction on the highest 
subjects; and while they would stand aghast at a false 
quantity in Latin, or a mistake in geography, care 
nothing if the whole system of the moral universe be 
misconceived. And when the voung depart from the 
preconceived model of the parents’ wish, what class of 
aberrations awaken the most manifest disappoint- 
ment, and receive the severest rebuke? Is it the pru- 
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dent profligacy, the sharp cunning, the well-disguised 
envy, the slippery, yet presentable, integrity which 
imply the utter wreck of conscience, and are the fatal 
symptoms of spiritual ruin? Or is it the conscien- 
tious eccentricity, the high defiance of conventional- 
ism and convenience in the service of some generous 


heroism—the resolve to live a true and earnest life 


—which, wherever they appear, rebuke the littleness 
of men, and give a place among the nobility of God? 
These symptoms tell too true a tale of the frequent 


inversion of the Christian aim, and betray in the sin- 


cerest and tenderest relation of life an anxiety for the 


physical good, with only a willingness that then the 
kingdom of God, if so it chance, should be added 
unto it.” 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God. Oh, if men 


could only be made to see what they miss through en- 
tering the service of mammon instead of serving 
God! 
what must have been in the mind of the Master when 


We are so blind! 


God give us light. Think 


he said that he came to give sight to the blind. 
Two men read a play of Shakespeare. To one it 


is a thing of slight interest, but to the other there is 


revealed a world of genius, beauty, wisdom and 
power that is worthy the study of years. Which is 
the truer view ? 

Two men went into the fields. To the one a yel- 
low primrose by the river side was but a yellow prim- 
rose unto him, and it was nothing more. The other 
saw, too, the shape and color, but the blossom was 
unto him a revelation of the care and purpose of its 
divine Creator. Which was the nobler view? 

To the eyes of the goats that browse on the slopes 
of the Alps is presented the same view that strikes 
the traveler with awe and admiration. The animal 
sees the bits of pasture, but the man beholds the 
broken skyline, the awful depths, the painting of the 
snow-clad hills with the rosy tints of sunrise, and his 
soul bows before the wonderful works of God. 

Which is the truer view, the cold study of a Hux- 
ley, or the humble, reverent searching after God of 
an Agassiz? The carping criticism of an Ingersoll, 
or the warm enthusiasm of a Phillips Brooks? 

Oh, let us seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things will be added unto 
us. For we must seek if we would find. To him 
that knocks the golden gate is opened; to him who 
asks the blessing is given; but we must seek and 
knock and ask; we must do our part. 

Oh, how happily did our Master speak of the fowls 
of the air! They do not sow, nor reap, nor gather 
into barns. Yet our heavenly Father feedeth them. 
How? They must seek their food and find it. Thus 
are they fed. . 


If we sit in the silence of our meetings, and let our 
thoughts wander as they will, we achieve nothing but 
rest of body; but if we strive for the blessing, seek to 
come under the influence of God, we thus renew our 
strength and the divine benediction rests upon us. 
“ To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.” 

And the way is through obedience to the voice of 
God in our souls. Oh, my heart is very tender to- 
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wards all of you who are here to-day. Life is all be- 
fore you. It is yours to choose. You may stumble 
on through life blind to the beauties and glory of the 
kingdom of God, and deaf to his loving voice; you 
may starve your spiritual nature and crush to earth 
your bright aspirations; you may achieve that world- 
ly suecess which after all is failure; or, on the other 
hand, true to the heavenly vision that is revealed to 
every earnest young soul, steadily treading the glory- 
flooded path that leads to heaven through loving ser- 
vice, you will ever hear in your own holy of holies 
the voice of our Master, sounding sweet and clear, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.— X. 


CHRISTMAS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


None of my experiences and pleasures during my 
stay in England will be more valued or dearly cher- 
ished than those that are coming to me at this Christ- 
mas season. Although separated by so great a dis- 
tance from dear friends and relatives at home, I am, 
through the kindness of newly-found friends, experi- 
encing a good share of the joy and happiness that 
comes in such large measure at this time. The holi- 
days began at Woodbrooke on Twelfth month 21st. 
Even on the day of my arrival at the Settlement early 
in Tenth month, I received an invitation from Sarah 
Bancroft Clarke to spend at least a week, including 
Christmas, with herself and husband, Roger Clarke, 
at their home in Street, Somersetshire. And now 
that I have enjoyed their rarely generous hospitality 
I count myself highly fortunate, and, indeed, richly 
blessed. I arrived at “ Little Overleigh,” the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, late in the afternoon, having 
traveled four hours from Birmingham. The long 
ride on the railway, part of the distance in carriages 
almost as cold as refrigerators, was supplemented 
with a two-mile drive from the station, the way lead- 
ing directly through the little village of Street. Ar- 
riving at my destination, I sat beside a cheering and 
comforting open fire and refreshed myself with tea 
while waiting for the return of Mrs. Clarke from an 
afternoon visit. She and her husband came almost 
together, and with their cordial greetings and sin- 
cere solicitation for my comfort and happiness, I was 
soon made to feel quite at home, and to banish all 
thought of my strangeness. The first evening of my 
stay with these dear friends was spent quietly at 
home. Many American Friends will know that Mrs. 
Clarke is the daughter of William P. and Emma Ban- 
croft, of Wilmington, Del. It was an especial delight 
to me to have this opportunity for a real sympathetic 
talk about people and things at home. But the 
Christmas season is for the Friends at Street one of 
the most strenuous periods of the year. Business is 
practically at a standstill for at least a week, and on 
every one of the holidays the people of the neighbor- 
hood join in either some form of recreation out of 
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doors, or gather at one of the many homes and enjoy 
themselves with games, music and other kinds of en- 
tertainment. Most of the Friends about Street are 
more or less closely related, the principal families 
being the Clarkes, Morlands and Clothiers, and at 
this holiday season there is little difficulty in gather- 
ing large parties for the game of hockey, for long 
tramps over the surrounding hills, fields and roads, or 
for any healthful amusement. 

On Fifth-day, the 22¢d, 1 went with Mrs. Clarke to 
the meeting in the village. The stone meeting house 
is located in the midst of large shade trees, and is 
partly surrounded with lawn that even now is green. 
Inside the building is severely plain, all of the simple 
furnishing being in natural color of the wood, ex- 
cepting for the change that comes with age. There 
were only a few Friends in attendance on this occa- 
sion. In the afternoon we went for a walk of several 
miles along the roads and lanes in the vicinity, being 
accompanied by the little son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke. 
Clouds darkened the sky, the roads were inches deep 
with a sticky mud, and a dense mist rendered an ex- 
tended view of the landscape impossible. But these 
conditions are by no means obstacles to the enjoy- 
ment of walks in England, especially to the visitor 
from a foreign country. Our way led to the west, 
along the Pouldon Hills and toward Sedgemoor, the 
scene of the bloody battle in 1685. In all directions 
steep hills, their sides mostly bare of trees or shrub- 
bery, but covered with green grass and some gorse, 
stood up from the flat country. We passed through 
the sleepy but picturesque little hamlet of Cumpton- 
Dgndon. The buildings were generally constructed 
of stone, and nearly every one of them was covered 
with a thatched roof. In this part of England one 
sees many thatched roofs, and when they are covered 
with moss, and the walls of the buildings are secluded 
by ivy, the effect is charming. I was taken to see 
what remains of Glastonbury Abbey.- Enough of the 
structure is still standing to give one a good idea of 
what must have been its original beauty and magnifi- 
cence. The kitchen in which the monks did their 
cooking stands near by, the main walls and roof ap- 
parently intact. We also looked into the abbey sta- 
bles, which were used for storing the tithes in kind 
gathered in by the monks. The buildings are still in 
use. An interesting place in Glastonbury is the mu- 
seum, which contains quite an extensive collection of 
relics excavated on the site of a “ lake village.” Over- 
looking Glastonbury is Chalice Hill, where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the Holy Grail was buried, and on 
which the last abbot who ruled in the abbey was 
drawn, quartered and beheaded in the time of Henry 
VIII. On the following morning we journeyed to 
Wells, a little town ten miles distant, to see the cathe- 
dral. In the enormous size of the building, its beauty 
of design and decoration, and evident great age, and 
the solemnity that pervades the structure, there is 
something awe-inspiring. All that I saw here was 
wonderfully interesting and instructive. The even- 
ing of this day was spent at “ Millfield,” the home of 
Roger Clarke’s parents, where, following an annual 
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custom, the members and a few of the immediate rela- 
tives of the Clarke family, gathered for dinner, and 


to give and receive gifts. While the latter were be- 
ing distributed we all sat in the spacious hall, deco- 
rated with holly, mistletoe, and other beautiful 
greens, and warmed by a fire in which the yule log 
was burning. We were visited during the evening by 
at least two large parties of “ waits,” people from the 
neighboring churches, who sang Christmas carols. 
This is an annual custom in England. Many of the 
‘“‘ waits” continue their visits to the homes in and 
about their particular village till long after midnight. 
Two parties of them sang under our windows at 
“ Little Overleigh ” after we had retired for the 
night. 

In the morning of Christmas day it was to me a 
genuine delight to witness the joy that came to each 
member of the little family with many gifts from 
relatives and friends. And the presentation to me 
of a book which I had long wanted helped me to share 
in a very real way in the happiness of those about me. 
I accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Clarke to meeting, at 11 
o’clock, after which an hour was spent in visiting 
(only a little time in each case) Friends in the village. 
There were six of us at dinner, and the activities of 
the anniversary day were concluded with tea at 
“ Millfield.” A party of about twelve men and 
women went for a long walk on the 26th, Second-day, 
to the village of High Ham. We started from the 
home of Thompson Clothier in the morning, and 
after a tramp along muddy roads, across fields, over 
hills and a long stretch of moorland, reached our 
destination about noon. A stop was made in the gil- 
lage long enough to see the old church, erected in 
1476, and to eat lunch, partly as we walked about the 
roads and partly in the little “ King’s Head” Inn. 
The walk back to Street was by another route than 
that by which we went to High Ham. In all we 
covered at least fifteen miles, arriving home late in 
the afternoon. We again went to “ Millfield ” in the 
evening, this time for games, music, ete. On the 
final day of my visit with friends at Street, we went 
for a walk of a few miles in the morning, getting a 
magnificent view of the moor country, with the sur- 
rounding hills, the little villages and the farms that 
nestled at the edge of the low, flat land. In the after- 
noon I was taken by Roger Clarke to see the Tor, a 
steep, cone-shaped hill, perhaps four hundred feet 
high, at Glastonbury. On its top stands a tower, the 
remains of an ancient church, up to which penitent 
sinners used to climb with peas in their shoes as a 
means of penance. The evening was spent at the 
home of Thompson Clothier, where a large company 
assembled for an entertainment and supper. Feeling 
the deepest gratitude to them for their kindness to 
me, and regretting that I could not, because of a pre- 
vious arrangement, stay longer, I said farewell to 
Roger and Sarah Clarke on the morning of the 28th. 
I arrived that afternoon in the historic old town of 
Plymouth, where I am to spend a week with W. 
Bevan James, who was a student at Woodbrooke. 


Artuur M. Dewees. 
Plymouth, England, 12th mo. 30th, 1904. 


REVIVAL. 

Hitherto Evan Roberts has not entered the large 
towns since the beginning of this remarkable revival 
—refusing to go anywhere at the dictate of man. 
But within the last few days it was announced that 
he would come to Swansea. On Thursday in last 
week he was to come to Morriston, a suburb of Swan- 
sea, and the center of the iron and colliery district. 
At Morriston stands the cathedral of Welsh Non- 
conformity, the largest chapel in Wales, a building 
belonging to the Congregational body, and seating 
2,000 people. 

Meetings were arranged for 10.30 a.m., 2.30 and 
6.20 p.m.; and at each meeting the building was filled 
to overflowing. On arriving at the afternoon meet- 
ing, I found all the entrances effectively blocked by 
dense masses of people. People were climbing on the 
window-ledges, and upon every conceivable part 
where a glimpse could be had of inside, reminding 
one of the scenes of which we read when the late Rob- 
ert Hall visited London. Eventually, by steady per- 
severance, with many others, I found standing room 
in the aisles. Although Evan Roberts had not then 
appeared, being detained at the Vardre meetings, the 
meeting was in full swing, and the atmosphere was 
charged with feeling. Messages were being given 
from the Salvation Army headquarters, Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, and others. A missioner essayed to give 
a short Biblical exposition, but was met by a shout 
from some one to let the meeting have its course. 
This was followed by an outburst of singing, after 
which several expressed hurriedly a wish to let the 
missioner have his say, which he did. All control of 
the meeting seemed to vanish, if any at all had ex- 
isted, and people prayed and sang all over the build- 
ing. As nearly all was in Welsh, it appeared to a 
stranger who did not understand the language as if 
a fearful quarrel were proceeding, and several speak- 
ing at the same time. With difficulty the great meet- 
ing was broken up, and every one was thinking of the 
evening meeting, when Evan Roberts himself was to 
be present. 

Long before 6 o’clock hundreds gathered in the big 
square opposite the front doors, singing in Welsh 
the hymns of the revival. Others stood in groups, 
testifying by conversation concerning the good they 
had received. After long waiting, the doors opened, 
and the crowds surged in. I was carried by main 
force right along a side aisle, and wedged against the 
“set fawr,” the big pew right under the nose of the 
pulpit. Here we could go no further; but it was some 
time before pushing ceased. In a moment the singing 
and prayers commenced, and the afternoon’s enthu- 
siasm was outshone; nothing could control either. 
Some lost themselves in the vehemence of their 
prayers, and seemed in another world; they were only 
ealled back by the “ Diolch Iddo” and “ Pen Cal- 
faria” from 3,000 voices. By 7 p.m. everybody 
seemed bathed in perspiration, and there were many 
eases of fainting. At about 7.40 a movement was 
perceptible near to one of the side doors, and with 
great difficulty Evan Roberts made his way forward, 
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and up the pulpit stairs. Off goes his overcoat, and 
simultaneously all are on their feet and singing the 
“ Cariad.” An electric shock seems to thrill all, 
whilst this rather tall, slim and boyish figure turns 
his face upward and downward to every part of the 
building, behind and before, twitching his brows, and 
moving about in his small space. I was altogether 
surprised at his personal appearance. No sketch of 
him does him justice; there is not the slightest look of 
the collier or blacksmith about him. He has a hand- 
some head and face, refined and cultured look. Had 
I met him at Oxford I should have thought he might 
be an undergraduate. He is just the one to inspire 
the Welsh; and the danger to Evan Roberts and to 
the people is that of idolizing him; for the Welsh are 
devoted to their leaders. 


It must have been a trying ordeal to face so large 
an audience, and the soul of the leader seemed filled 
with emotion at what God had wrought. Under the 
pulpit sat six or seven veteran ministers, who silently 
wept at the sights they saw, whilst this beardless 
youth began to plead in Welsh, and move the people 
in a way they were powerless to do. Here was the 
outcome of weeks and months of prayer, a youth who 
prayed so much that his landlady looked upon him as 
a nuisance, and wanted to get rid of him. Several 
times Evan Roberts was interrupted by singing and 
prayer, which highly delighted instead of harassing 
him. <A previous speaker had told the people that as 
they were led they were to obey. The pleaders 
seemed to be alone with God, and dead to everything 
else. At 9 p.m., with the greatest difficulty, I left 
the building by an underground passage, finding en 
route in the basement an overflow meeting of about 
six hundred. 

The people of Wales are roused again religiously 
for the third time in her history; and oceans of love 
flow towards the central figure of the newest move- 
ment. People gazed upon him as if their venerated 
fathers lived again. Daniel Rowlands, John Elias, 
Howel Harris, and Evan Roberts—these names will 
live in the memories of Wales.—W. G. Hall, in The 
Friend (London). 


THOUGHTS FROM A QUIET HOUR. 


There was a time in the history of the Society of 
Friends when the injunction, “ Be ye separate,” was 
adhered to with a tenacity that was commendable, be- 
cause of the peculiar and trying circumstances that 
met the early Friends on every side. We dare not 
sav they had gone too far in disclaiming against the 
dangers that surrounded the social side of life. Their 
sentiments and their warnings stood as faithful 
watchmen over a flock. 

The simplicity that characterized the Society in its 
early day made it an organization of honor such as 
the world had never known. That we have taken a 
downward step in meeting the world half-way we are 
ready, perhaps, to admit. Our desires for popularity 
and appearance are too often gratified. We are en- 
couraged, perhaps, in the thought that nothing is 


easier than to come to grief through the reins of con- 
servatism being too tightly drawn. 

It is not hard to understand why the present con- 
ditions of society demand of us a more tolerant view 
of the affairs of the world than was held by early 
Friends. We do not receive our spiritual impressions 
through Friends’ meetings or through Friends’ teach- 
ings alone; we read, we think, we commune with 
others. We find much in life outside of purely relig- 
ious matters to inspire. It seems best, on the whole, 
that we put our entire being into every legitimate 
undertaking. Our early Friends were not a power- 
ful people in the denominational sense. Their minis- 
ters for the most part never charmed the ear with 
wonderful eloquence, nor reflected their religious 
thoughts through literature that will live as a living 
force in the history of a nation. Their place in the 
world was a very small matter compared with the im- 
pression they made upon the people. Right methods 
and right habits of life, with sound aims, kept them 
in touch with the divine power. 

There was a sweet seriousness that characterized 
the early Friends and the older Friends of to-day. 
We note its decline with some regrets. We appre- 
hend that there is less steadiness and firmness among 
us in this day. Who has not had a secret hope that 
we might return to the ways, the simplicity, of our 
forefathers? Yet, need we count it a real defect in 
our Christian characters to be unlike them? It is, 
indeed, a serious defect if we lack their sympathy 
and forbearance, or fail to show a reasonableness in 
all our daily actions. 

Some people are believing that we are deteriorat- 
ing as a denomination, because our garments are cut 
and adorned after the fashions of “ the world,” and 
because our speech is no longer characterized by 
“ plainness.” As if these are essentials! What a 
strange world this would be if all were Quakers after 
the style of early Friends. No music! Can we esti- 
mate the loss that this alone would mean to the 
world? When we think seriously we come to know 
that there are those among us who practice daily 
heroism and self-sacrifice, yet their ways are some- 
what the ways of the world. After all, what does 
it mean? Is it best that we limit both taste and char- 
acter by standing aloof from the world, or shall we 
go along with it, in an honest, whole-hearted way, not 
conspicuous unless it can be through the attainment 
of the virtues of our beloved forefathers, the Friends 
of the long ago? Cuartorre C. Tarcorr. 

Bloomfield, Can., Ist mo. 16th, 1905. 








I am not sure but they most truly hallow the name 
of God who take it most rarely upon their lips. There 
is a reserve among thoughtful people to-day in the 
use of the divine name. It is not an empty silence, 
but a very full and eloquent silence. For the concep- 
tion of God into which the thinking world is coming 
is so vast, so sublime, so mysterious, so blinding, that 
it seems a profanation to attempt to compass it in hu- 
man speech.—W. B. Thorp, Minister, South Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago. 
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A WORLD-HISTORY AT LAST. 


In the “ Historians’ History of the World” 
(twenty-five volumes), published by the History 
Association of London, and in this country by The 
Outlook, we have at last something like an adequate 
world-history, and we have at the same time a won- 
derful mosaic which bids fair to endure. Its most 
prominent features, briefly, are these: It is a consecu- 
tive and coherent history of the world from, say 
7000 B.C. down to the present day, compiled from 
the works of all the leading historians of the world, 
of whatever age or race, the number of these directly 
laid under contribution being over two thousand. 
The aim of its editors, the eminent scholar, Henry 
Smith Williams, LL.D., and a large staff of collabora- 
tors, has been to give of each historical event, or unit 
of whatever sort, the best extant account in any lan- 
guage. To this end over fifteen hundred separate 
translations were made for the work from all the 
principal languages. The best and most living ac- 
count having been found, this was fitted carefully 
into the scheme of the whole, so that the seams might 
show as little as possible, and cemented there with 
editorial connective material, which not only fur- 
nishes necessary transition, but brings to bear the 
latest research and seeks to correct the perspective 
when necessary. In addition to this each period is 
introduced by a specially contributed essay of some 
living specialist, and other original essays find place 
here and there and throw their highly-concentrated 
light on the subjects in hand. As a whole, it is a re- 
markable achievement of which our time may well be 
proud, and it is not necessary to say that the work 
should be on the shelves, not only of all lovers of his- 
tory, but of all persons of studious tastes or oceupa- 
tion. 


The particular volume which it has been my privi- 
lege to examine with some care is that on “ The Early 
Roman Empire,” and perhaps by going somewhat 
into detail as to the handling of that period I may 
give a better idea than I otherwise could of the work 
in the large. The volume opens with a sketch of 
“The Early Roman Empire,” by Prof. Otto Hirsch- 
feld, of the University of Berlin, and an Introduc- 
tion on the scope, sources and chronology of the his- 
tory of Rome under the emperors. The appendices 
contain, notably, a very illuminating and construc- 
tive special essay on “The Roman State and the 
Early Christian Church,” by Prof. Adolf Harnack, 
of Berlin; a reference list of authorities, a 
general bibliography of Roman history, with 
eritical and biographical notes, and a_histori- 
eal outline of some of the lesser nations of Asia 
Minor, with which the student of Roman history is 
brought into contact, including the Kingdoms of Per- 
gamus, Bithynia, Pontus and Cappadocia. 


If it is to be true to its program, the Historians’ 
History must, in its treatment of ancient times, often 
be a valuable and interesting source-book, for it sets 
out to give the best account of a given event or reign 
and here the best account is generally, if it is extant, 
the account of one or another of the ancient his- 
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torians themselves. Thus are we brought back to the 
fountain-heads of written history. This value of the 
work is made clear in the volume of which I speak. 
For instance, besides much of Gibbon and extracts of 
varying lengths from F. C. Schlosser, Ernest Renan, 
Georg Weber, Victor Duruy, Keightley, Merivale, 
Mommsen, von Ranke, Niebuhr, and many other 
modern historians, we are also given extensive ex- 
tracts from Suetonius’ Lives of the Cesars, Dion 
Cassius, Tacitus, Josephus, Pliny the Younger, and 
others of the ancients. 


Prof. Harnack’s valuable essay, referred to above, 
is a brief outline of “ how the line of development in 
the Christian Church during the first three centuries 
tended towards conformity with the state; and... . 
how the state, on its part, as it developed, drew to- 
wards tie church.” Jesus and his apostles had not 
permitted their followers to revolt against the state; 
on the contrary, they had urged them to obey it and 
submit willingly to the punishment it imposed. The 
apostle even went so far as to command men to pray 
for the emperor and the magistrates. But, neverthe- 
less, in accordance with the general tone of the new 
faith, the early Christians were aliens in the pagan 
world, looking upon it as given over to evil powers, 
and beyond it, with a fanatical enthusiasm, to the 
speedy end of all things, the second coming of Christ. 
But from about 130 to 230 a movement toward rec- 
onciliation with the state and society was everywhere 
apparent. The church had been disappointed in its 
first ecstatic expectation of the early return of Jesus 
“in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory,” to judge the world. After the depression of 
lost hope had worn off, it began to take thought to 
establishing itself firmly in the world as it then was. 
Church organization gradually developed, reached 
out and hardened, until it “ constituted a political or- 
ganization within boundaries that coincided roughly 
with the frontiers of the Roman Empire.” At the 
same time it began more and more to draw into its 
circle men of culture, of philosophic and literary 
skill. Its body of belief became philosophized and 
took on Greek meanings, and expressed itself in 
Greek modes of thought, notably in the Gos- 
pel according to John. It began to clothe itself in 
recognized and worthy literary forms, and so became 
dynamic in the higher circles. The authorities of 
the church had become in no small measure politi- 
cians and opportunists. Pagan ceremonies and festi- 
vals were made over into Christian semblance with 
their popular elements retained. 


But a still more significant change is to be noted 
in the attitude of the individual believers. In the 
earliest days, under the ethical rigor of their new 
faith, most of the Christians had avoided certain oc- 
cupations and positions; for instance, that of the mag- 
istracy and the army, in that both civil and military 
service of the state involved the recognition of the 
gods of the state and the worship of the emperor. 
And other occupations were also taboo, because 
they necessitated contact with “ idolatry ” in one way 
or another, or entering or working upon heathen tem- 
ples. But now, under the advice of their bishops 
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themselves, the majority gradually softened their 
aversion to such superficial contact with paganism 
and were found in all occupations. They were taught 
that outward conformity was innocent, was even a 
duty to the church, and that only when driven to a 
corner were they to avow their faith or witness to its 
revolutionary elements. 


All this, while the state, on its part, had been striv- 
ing for a religious unity which it demanded as a cor- 
ollary of its extreme political unity. It has first 
sought a “ unity in variety ” through extreme hospi- 
tality and eclecticism. This did not prove satisfac- 
tory, and thus a single, new, universal religion be- 
came the need of the hour. Elagabulus sought this 
end by exalting one Syrian divinity and degrading 
all the rest. Gradually the demand clarified. “ The 
new basis of the state must be a monotheistic 
religion—an oriental monotheism. So much the 
third century had taught.” The development into 
an empire of provinces, the growing cosmopolitanism 
of the state, brought it on a level with the diocesan 
and cosmopolitan church. “ The Stoic ideas of ‘ the 
rights of man,’ and the leavening of law by morality, 
were introduced into legislation and operated by 
countless wholesome ordinances. . . . By the begin- 
ning of the fourth century there were but few points 
in Roman civil law to which the church (which, it 
must be owned, had somewhat lowered its moral 
standard) could fairly take exception, and many, on 
the other hand, which it hailed with joyful assent.” 
The late persecutions under Decius and Valerian 
were desperate measures born of a growing sense of 
the splendid organization of the church and jealousy 
of the powers of the bishops, which was soon to 
eventuate in Constantine’s widely-different expedient 
of enlisting this power on the side of the state. 

Certain minor faults of the work as a whole de- 
mand notice. In order to insure the utmost contin- 
uity possible, the editors, instead of following the 
various excerpts with the authors’ names, have sim- 
ply inserted, at the close of the last sentence, an in- 
conspicuous letter, thus “d,” or “e,” which refers 
the reader to the list of authorities. In the system 
employed the letter “a” always indicates editorial 
matter, and is thus a fixed quantity, but much to the 
confusion of the reader the other letters appear to 
be redistributed for every chapter of every volume 
of the twenty-five. Thus in Volume VI., Chapter 38, 
the letter “b” is assigned to Ernest Renan, and in 
Chapter 39 to G. F. Hertzberg, and so on. 

This is vexatious enough, but a veritable error ap- 
pears in the same volume. In the account of the 
campaign of Marcus Aurelius against the Quadi, the 
editors, in a connective paragraph on page 297, refer 
to Dion Cassius by the letter “e,” and “e” follows 
at the end of the quotation, but in the Reference-List 
Gibbon has that letter for that chapter and Dion Cas- 
sius is given the letter “ g.” The aim of the editors is 
commendable, but the system adapted savors of no 
system. 

Another weakness seems apparent, though it may 
be looked upon as a defect of the History’s qualities. 
I have spoken of the connective editorial matter as 


sometimes correcting the perspective of a historian. 
This is doubtless a necessary office, but in the snap- 
pish brevity with which it is discharged it more than 
once does violence, not only to continuity, but to the 
historian’s spell over the reader. Thus, after read- 
ing Gibbon’s splendid tribute to the age of the An- 
tonines—*“ If a man were called upon to fix the period 
in the history of the world during which the condi- 
tion of the human race was most happy and prosper- 
ous, he would, without hesitation, name that which 
lapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus ”—we are referred to a foot-note which 
brusquely declares: “‘ This famous estimate of Gib- 
bon’s has been seriously questioned. About half of 
the inhabitants of the empire were slaves, and it is 
scarcely in doubt that a great majority of the free- 
men were materially, intellectually and morally in- 
ferior to the average civilized man of to-day.” 

To be brought up short so suddenly and hear the 
lie so boldly passed is disconcerting. If it must be 
done, let it be done less violently. Or, better, if Gib- 
bon’s well-known opinion is merely opinion, as it 
doubtless is, and not history, why quote it at all mere- 
ly in order to demolish it, or, why not give both it 
and its opposing estimate in a footnote, where their 
collision will not delay the traffic of the main line for 
so long, or shake the historical traveler quite so 
much ? 


Laconia, N. H. S. ©. SPALDING. 


HOME COURTESIES. 

In the close relations of members of the same 
household and the constant contact through long asso- 
ciation, there is apt to be a lack of the friendly greet- 
ings and delicate attentions which are given to visi- 
tors and strangers in the household. Children are 
commonly not trained to sweet courtesies in their 
treatment of parents and one another. Husband and 
wife do not preserve their first gracious care of each 
other. But thoughtful and loving little services 
sweeten home life and pour the oil of joy over daily 
experiences. When a husband or son is prompt and 
helpful in placing her chair for her at table, what 
woman does not feel happier? An act of courtesy 
cultivates in its performer more appreciation and at- 
tachment. The spirit which prompts little attentions 
and the habit which preserves them will banish hard 
feelings, sharp words and alienations that naturally 
and easily come in times of difference of judgment or 
conflict of interest.—The Watchman. 


What a holy thing it is, this nature-love; what a 
pure, sweet, religious thing! You cannot put it into 
a creed, or even into a psalm; but it lifts you, some- 
how, until you feel that you are very near to God, 
and near to the heart of that which gives joy to im- 
mortal beings. I believe we shall never know, until 
it is revealed to us in the other life, how much the 
birds—the innocent, pure singers of the air—have 
done to lift humanity above its baser instinct, and 
make men more worthy to be called the sons of God. 
—James Buckham. 
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Epirors: LypiaA H. HALL, RacHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLOorp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 28, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE RESIDUAL IN EDUCATION. 

Scuoots and colleges are making ready for their 
mid-year tests of proficiency in scholarship. The at- 
tention of instructors and pupils alike is necessarily 
upon the details of subject matter covered by the cur- 
riculum during the past few months. It is all im- 
portant that mathematical formule shall be mas- 
tered, that the syntax of case and the mysteries of 
English orthography shall be remembered. 

Children are held to careful computation of the 
areas of imaginary fields, and estimates of profit and 
loss in non-existent business operations. They search 
for meanings hidden in the confusion of Latin sen- 
tence order, and prove innumerable truths about lines 
and angles, the specific results of which are of no mo- 
ment to them when the work is accomplished. We 
may rationally inquire why schools insist upon the 
acquirement of so wide a range of technical knowl- 
edge, and whether it yields the permanent results we 
have a right to expect from a business to which we 
surrender the entire formative era of human life. 

That a great share of the specific knowledge of 
facts acquired in school passes quickly into the realm 
of forgetfulness cannot be denied. The president of 
a great university is responsible for the opinion that 
many of the graduates immediately after commence- 
ment would fail to pass the matriculation examina- 
tion of the institution, if they were to be subjected to 
it, on account of forgetfulness of the details of rules 
and formule required for entrance. Students them- 
selves often protest against their courses of study, 
and long for what appears to them to be the utili- 
tarian training of business schools. 

A decade or more after graduation men are able to 
see the value of their educational training in true per- 
spective, and it is reasonable to accept a judgment 
formed at that time in preference to the view of the 
student at work upon routine studies, or the criticism 
of the man who has never been trained. 

The general testimony of trained meh and women 
is in accord with the conclusion that the insistence 
upon technical accuracy, and instruction in a wide 
range of subjects, is so important a factor in the evo- 
lution of a mature human being, that the require- 
ments made by schools are warranted by results. 
Though a man forgets his Greek roots, and how to 
solve a biquadratic, and falls back upon the three 





R’s as the really utilitarian part of his education, the 
paradoxical fact remains that the things he has for- 
gotten may profit him more than the things he re- 
members. For it is, after all, the residual in educa- 
tion that counts, the thing that remains to us when 
time and forgetfulness have laid claim to their share 
of our acquired possession. 

This ultimate result of every conscientious stu- 
dent’s industry and proficiency ought to be summed 
up in the three C’s—culture, capacity, character. 
Knowledge vanishes away, but the educated man has 
a mind appreciative of what is true and beautiful in 
arts and letters, a heart responsive to human need, 
a matured judgment as to how culture’s consummate 


fruitage may develop as wise philanthropy. He may 
not know the technical details of a specific business, 
but he has “large power of adaptation to any call- 
ing. 
accuracy and logical deduction has made him capable 


” The often irksome training to mathematical 


of doing with his might what his hands find to do. 


Finally, if his school and college training has fulfilled 
in a man its highest purpose, he is controlled by an 
abstract principle of right which makes him unwaver- 
ing, steadfast in purpose, faithful to the ideal which 
inspires him, choosing with invincible resolution the 
better not the easier way, preferring the higher to the 
lower thought. 


Education does not always leave this residual. 


Perhaps it has never left the pure results that belong 
to its ideal achievements. 
ideal wrong nor even impractical. It only suggests 
the need for our constant, concerted effort to study 
the causes of our partial failures and the necessity 
of modifying the work of education so as to bring its 


This does not prove the 


results constantly nearer to the standard which we 


hold. This work must be done directly by the offi- 
cers and teachers connected with some phase of edu- 
cational effort, but indirectly the forces of society 


which fashion the teachers’ thoughts and demand cer- 


tain results in education, are the motive influences 


toward which we look for the promotion of our ideal. 
The residual we are all responsible for. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Andrew Carnegie has placed $15,000 in the hands 
of W. E. Cadmus, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Elyria, Ohio, to be distributed to the de- 
positors who lost their money by the failure of the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Oberlin, as a result of the 


Chadwick loans. It is understood that he will give 
more money if it is needed. 


In New York City a Council of Associated Civic 
Organizations has been formed for the purpose of 
securing concerted action for or against bills that 
may be introduced at Albany affecting their city, and 
also for or against ordinances that may come before 
the Board of Aldermen for action. This will make 
the Council a sort of clearing house where matters 


may be talked over and plans laid for effective oppo- 
sition or support. 
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Germany has a great strike of several hundred 
thousand coal miners. The contention is for shorter 
hours of work, and for a minimum wage of $1.25 for 
cutters and 874 cents for helpers, and extra pay for 
overtime. The strikers are organizing to keep down 
anything that might look like or be interpreted as 
In spite of this the gov- 
Even our 
American papers are praising the German authorities 
for taking such prompt measures “for keeping the 
peace.” The fact is that the one way to make it near- 
ly certain that there will be bloodshed in case of a 
strike is to have soldiers at hand. But it is impos- 
sible for warriors to understand that any body of 
men would try with all their might to get what they 
want without doing violence to get it. It is hard, no 


violence or disorderliness. 
ernment is hurrying troops to the scene. 


doubt, for many of those who read this to believe it. 


Through the mediation of Governor William L. 
Douglas the strike of the Fall River cotton mill op- 
eratives has been settled. This means that 25,000 
persons who have been idle for six months will now 
resume work, under the 124 per cent. reduction 
against which they struck. But Governor Douglas is 
to ascertain the margins between the cost of cotton 
to the mill owners, and the selling price of cloth, and 
submit his conclusions as to an average margin upon 
which the manufacturers are to pay a dividend of 
five per cent. on wages earned during the first three 
months of the year. Both sides regard the outcome 
of the deliberations as a victory, and Gov. Douglas 
expresses the belief that industrial peace will reign 
in Fall River for a long time to come. 


An interesting regulation covering the proprietary 
medicines sold in New Zealand has been made by 
Governor Plunket of that colony. In future all such 
medicines imported into New Zealand, sold or offered 
for sale therein, must have their exact formulas 
printed in legible English on a label affixed to the 
bottle, box or container. In addition to this require- 
ment, any remedy containing one.or more of the 
medicinal agents legally regarded as poisons in the 
colony must have the words, “ This contains poison,” 
in clear gothic type of medium size on the label. This 
new regulation, says a correspondent of Printer’s 
Ink, has roused much widespread indignation. While 
many proprietary firms make a practice of printing a 
list of ingredients on their bottles, none give the pro- 
portions of these ingredients, which would enable any 
chemist to prepare a satisfactory substitute. Still 
greater opposition has been directed against the 
poison clause, which will give many comparatively 
harmless remedies a nightmare appearance. In fact, 
every proprietary contains some medicinal agent 
classable as a poison, though “ beneficial ” in small 
quantities. 


However the members of the Smoot investigation 
committee of the Senate may feel about the evidence 
that has thus far come before them, the earnest 
women of the Mothers’ Congress and of the churches 








have their minds fully made up that Reed Smoot 
must not sit in the Senate. At a recent mass meeting 
the president of the Women’s Congress insisted, as 
reported in the Philadelphia Ledger, that the Mor- 
mons “have broken the promise they made to the 
Government and must be wiped out with the sword. 
Civil war will be the result.” This meeting sent a 
resolution to Senator Knox, urging that the senders, 
“being fully convinced that the evidence submitted 
in the matter of the expulsion of Senator Reed 
Smoot, from Utah, fully warrants that action, express 
the hope that you are so convinced that you will see 
your way clear to unite with the forces that have for 
their end the purging of this foul blot from the fair 
name of the Senate and vote for his expulsion.” 
This was signed by the pastor of the church in which 
the meeting was held and by the clerk of the meeting, 
which consisted of some six hundred persons. One 
hundred men who were in the congregation were 
asked to send the same sentiments in telegrams to 
Senator Knox. 


The child labor bill now before the legislature of 
Pennsylvania provides that it shall be unlawful to 
employ children under 13 in any factory, mercantile 
establishment, workshop, store or office, or in the dis- 
tribution of messages or merchandise, or during 
school months in any capacity. Children under 16 
must not be employed after 9 o’clock in the evening 
or before 6 o’clock in the morning, and where chil- 
dren under 16 are employed the employer must keep 
on record a certificate issued by the school superin- 
tendent or principal of that jurisdiction, which shall 
show that the requirements as to elementary educa- 


tion under the compulsory school law have been met; 


and also a definite statement of the child’s date of 
birth, which must be fortified with affidavits by the 
parents or guardians, where a transcript of the official 
registration of birth is not obtainable. Many objec- 
tions are urged to this bill. The newspapers describe 
it as “ proposed legislation to deprive thousands of 
juveniles of employment,” as if it were a great wrong 
being put upon us. The fact is, if we can’t support 
ourselves without making the children work for us we 
ought to be ashamed of it. It is urged that at least 
there ought to be such a provision as is in the bill 
before the Kansas legislature, “ that children not less 
than 14 years of age may be employed in mercantile 
establishments on Saturdays, and for ten days each 
year before Christmas, until 10 o’clock in the even- 
ing; provided, however, that this permission shall not 
be construed as to permit such children to toil more 
than ten hours in any one day nor over sixty hours in 
any one week.” It is terribly hard for us to give up 
a bad habit, and when we have to give it up for very 
shame, we cling to as much of it as we possibly can. 
When all other objections are gotten rid of we pious- 
ly insist that the children of widows and mjured 
parents should be allowed to stultify themselves and 
stunt themselves and grow up into more or less de- 
fective men and women. But why should the support 
of those whom we all agree ought to be helped, be 
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thrown on the few poor little children they happen 
to have. Why should we not rather devise some way 
by which all of us who have means or are able to work 
should club together for this, and let the children of 
these unfortunate ones have all the advantages that 
we acknowledge ought to be had by other children. 
How we do cling to a bad habit. 


The news from Russia reads very much like parts 
of William Morris’s News from Nowhere. There 
are the laborers unarmed, but urged on by their 
wrongs, or what they consider so, to disobey their 


rulers so far as to insist on a word directly with the 
Czar, whom they still regard as their lawful lord. 


The Czar, partly does not acknowledge any right on 
their part to demand an audience; and has not enough 
human interest in them to indulge them by giving it, 
partly is afraid they are going to try to kill him. 
The soldiers, too, think this great throng, though ap- 
parently unarmed, of course must have dynamite 
hidden among them ready to do havoe with. Other- 
wise the soldiers could not have been induced to fire 
on the crowd. After they have once done so, and see 
how they have murdered helpless people, who after all 
had no dynamite concealed about them, the dis- 
patches say it was difficult to get them to fire again. 
It had to be arranged that some guns had bullets and 
some blanks, so that each man might console himself 
with the thought that perhaps he had a blank in his 
gun. Were this purely a workingmen’s movement 
the fighting might soon be eliminated. But there are 
many sympathizers who come of the upper fighting 
classes. A case in point was the killing of the ancient 
general by a man in furs, as the dispateh says. This 
fighting element sympathizing with the peaceable 
but persistent workmen and peasants may succeed in 
organizing a counter army to fight the government 
forces, and so the revolution, if it is now at last the 
revolution, in Russia may be a bloody, barbaric civil 
war. But let the workmen alone and give them cour- 
age and persistence and the quality that martyrs are 
made of, and Russia may soon be an object lesson for 
the other nations of Europe and America. 


PEASANT GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 


Katherine Breshkovskaya, the Siberian exile now 
visiting this country, mentioned during her recent 
visit to Boston an interesting fact bearing upon the 
much-discussed question w hether the Russian peas- 
antry are yet capable of self-government. There are 
in Russia two provinces, Viatka and Perm, where 
there are no nobles, and the peasants manage their 
own affairs. These two “ peasant provinces ” have 
the best roads, the best schools, the best-paid teach- 
ers, and the largest number of libraries and technical 
schools, of any provinces in Russia. Every town in 
Viatka maintains an academy for girls, and would 
maintain one for boys, too, if the government would 
allow it. But the government permits only a few 
academies for boys. The peasant girls who graduate 
from the academies become teachers, nurses, doctors’ 
assistants, etc.; but after all such places are filled 


there are many educated girls left. These marry 
uneducated peasant men. But it is noticeable that 
wherever there is an educated mother, she keeps her 
husband’s hut very clean, and she educates both her 
daughters and her sons. The peasants manage their 
local affairs with much discretion and common sense, 

in marked contrast to the stupid, wasteful and cor- 
rupt way in which the imperial government squan- 
ders its money and mismanages all its business.— 
Woman’s Column. 








SANITATION IN AMERICA 


SOME FRANK CRITICISM. 


[The following is from the London Lancet’s review of the 
year 1904. The Sanitary Commissioner referred to is Adolph 
Smith, who was the interpreter of the Peace Congress at Bos- 
ton and at the meetings in other cities. He will also be re- 
membered by many Friends as having spoken most acceptably 
in the meeting for worship at Race Street, Philadelphia, on the 
occasion of the visit of the peace delegates to that meeting. ] 

In the autumn of the year we commenced a series 
of articles written by our Sanitary Commissioner 
during his recent visit to the United States of Amer- 
ica. First, he showed that, though sea-sickness could 
not be altogether avoided, its frequency and severity 
might be considerably reduced by the size and build 
of the ship. The slow and large ships were preferable 
to the smaller, very rapid but narrower vessels. It 
does not appear from the letters received that in 
America either the laws or the methods of adminis- 
tration are in any way superior to our own, but in 
matters of detail there is something to be learned. The 
organization, for instance, of the municipal bacterio- 
logical laboratory at Boston is very ingenious, and 
there is something to be said in favor of their system 
of dealing with infectious diseases. 

In regard to other matters, especially the water- 
supply of Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg and 
Allegheny, there is much to criticise and to denounce. 
The water is derived from the nearest river or rivers 
and at no great distance from the towns in question. 
Above the intakes there are other towns and they 
drain into the rivers, so that these water-supplies con- 
tain a considerable amount of sewage. In these cir- 
cumstances it was only natural to expect that such im- 
portant and wealthy communities as those which in- 
habit the towns mentioned would have taken great 
eare to filter or otherwise to purify the water. As a 
matter of fact, the inhabitants of Pennsylvania have 
placed next to godliness not cleanliness, but sabba- 
tarianism. They have been much more concerned in 
enacting prohibitive laws against the drinking of al- 
cohol, especially on Sunday, than in securing clean 
water. They pour their own crude sewage into the 
rivers and they drink the crude sewage which other 
towns have emptied into these same rivers. The pre- 
vention of public amusements on Sundays seems to 
them to be much more important than the prevention 
of the pollution of rivers. The consequence is the 
endemic prevalence of typhoid fever and the occa- 
sional outbreak of very severe epidemics of this dis- 
ease. At Philadelphia, for instance, in the month of 
April last as many as three hundred new cases of 
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typhoid fever were notified in the course of one week. 
The census of 1900 sets down the population of 
Philadelphia at 1,293,700, and there were, during 
that year, 8,701 cases of typhoid fever notified, re- 
sulting in 957 deaths. On Sunday it is not possible 
to get anything else to drink but water. Surely be- 
fore thus rendering water drinking obligatory, care 
should have been taken to provide a supply of pure 
water. The drinking of alcohol in excess is undoubt- 
edly most mischievous, but the laws which have 
helped to spread typhoid fever by forcing people to 
drink contaminated water have not prevented drunk- 
enness. At Pittsburg the average annual death-rate 
from typhoid fever during the ten years ending 1900 
was 90.11 per 100,000 inhabitants, and the inhabit- 
ants are so far immune that the greatest number of 
cases occur when trade is sufficiently prosperous to 
attract a large number of strangers to the town. At 
Washington and 
at Philadelphia 
filtering works 
are in hand, but 
at Pittsburg and 
Allegheny such 
measures are only 
talked about and 
nothing definite 
has been decided. 

From St. Louis 
our Commission- 
er sent us some 
account of the 
great World’s 
Fair. This seems 
to have been so 
big that it even 
contained lonely 
places of such 
vast dimensions 
that a train which 
crossed them was held up by masked brigands 
and the passengers were duly relieved of the 
valuables which they happened to have with 
them. Where the crowds did gather there 
was much rowdyism, as the wounds treated at 
the emergency hospital testified. For instance, 
one lady was shot through the nose and a gen- 
tleman received five revolver bullets in his body, and 
this occurred not in the backwoods, but on the exhi- 
bition grounds. Such cases were frequent, and the 
seven surgeons engaged at the emergency hospital 
were hard at work all the time. There were some 
very fine exhibits at St. Louis, notably those of the 
German Empire and of Japan. The Americans them- 
selves lost many opportunities of showing what the 
States and municipalities have done. Indeed, it does 
not seem as if these administrative bodies have that 
sense of responsibility and that pride in their work 
that is so evident in the old countries of Europe. The 
seandals which have occurred, notably at St. Louis 
itself, explain in a measure this indifference. But 
they do not explain the apathy of the populations who 





WHARTON HALL, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


will not take the trouble to govern themselves and 
are content to elect men of doubtful character who 
look upon administration not as a question of duty 
and of honor, but as a money-making business. It is 
to be hoped that as at St. Louis some of these individ- 
tals have been caught red-handed and are now lan- 
guishing in jail there will be some radical improve- 


ments in the future. 


WHARTON HALL. 


In planning Wharton Hall, the new dormitory for 
men at Swarthmore College, the architect designed a 
building large enough to accommodate 150 students, 
to be erected on three sides of a rectangle S6 by 160 
feet. When entirely completed it will be three 


stories in height, with vertical fireproof divisions, 
formil 


ig six halls of residence, with access to each 
hall by a separate 
stairway. Two 
sections of this 
building have 
been built and 
are now in use, 
as shown in the 
eut. To build 
these sections 
Joseph Wharton 
gave $50,000. 
The general 
plan comprises a 
common study 
room about 14 by 
19 feet for two or 
three students, 
with separate 
bedrooms adjoin- 
ing, together 
with a number of 


single combined 
study and bedrooms. All the rooms have large 
closet space and all are well lighted, each 


room receiving direct sunlight during some part 
of the day. 

The building is of stone from Leiper and Lewis’s 
quarry, with trimmings of Indiana limestone. The 
roof is of green slate, with copper gutters, trim- 
mings, ete. The interior is finished in hard wood 
throughout. The plumbing work is of the most mod- 
ern sanitation, a lavatory being placed on each floor. 
The walls are tiled and the floors made of asphalt 
mastic, waterproof and non-absorbing. A direct sys- 
tem of steam heating has been installed, and arrange- 
ments made for lighting either by gas or electricity. 





Childhood itself is scarcely more lovely than a 
cheerful, kind, sunshiny old age. 
* + 
It is not required, it may be wrong, to show all we 
feel or think; what is required of us is not to show 
what we do not feel or think, for that is to be false. 
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A WEDDING SONG. 


I said, “ My heart, now let us sing a song 
For a fair lady on her wedding-day; 
Some solemn hymn or pretty roundelay, 
That shall be with her as she goes along 
To meet her joy, and for her happy feet 
Shall make a pleasant music, low and sweet.” 


Then said my heart, “It is right bold of thee 
To think that any song that we could sing 
Would for this lady be an offering 

Meet for such gladness as hers needs must be, 
What time she goes to don her bridal ring, 
And her own heart makes sweetest carolling.” 


And so it is that with my lute unstrung, 
Lady, I come to greet thy wedding-day ; 
But once, methinks, I heard a poet say, 

The sweetest songs remain for aye unsung. 
So mine, unsung, at thy dear feet I lay, 


And with a “ Peace be with you! ” go my way. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


BIRTHS. 


BARSTOW.—At Methuen, Mass., First month 12th, 1905, to 
Frederic L. and Beulah Lea Barstow, a daughter, who is named 
Edith Augusta Barstow. 


LEWIS.—At Logansport, Ind., on Twelfth month 9th, 1903, 
to Walter B. and Julia M. Lewis, a daughter, who is named 
Susan Marian Shade Lewis. 


McFARLAN.—At Downingtown, Pa., on First month 18th, 
1905, to Louis C. and Lorena Maule MecFarlan, a’ son, who is 
named William Maule MecFarlan. 


PALMER.—At Chester, Pa. (241 East Fourth Street), on 
First month 16th, 1905, to Charles and Arletta Cutler Palmer, 
a son, who is named Everett Cutler Palmer. 


WILLETS.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., First month 2d, 1905, to 
Walter Roland and Elizabeth Roberts Willets, a son, who is 
named Roland John. 


MARRIAGES. 


DOW NS—MATLACK.—On Tenth month 18th, 1904, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Moorestown, N. J., Wilbur 
Reading Downs, son of William A. and Ella V. Downs, of At- 
lantic City, N. J., to Florence Nightingale Matlack, daughter 
of Walter and Hettie I. Matlack. 


DEATHS. 

BOONE.—At her home, near Richmond, Ind., First month 
8th. 1905, Elizabeth H. Boone, widow of Samson Boone, aged 
over 69 years. 

She was a member of the Society of Friends, being identified 
with North A Street meeting, and was on her way to that place 
of worship when overcome by an attack of apoplexy, which 
seven days later terminated her iife. Those who have been 
privileged to work with her on committees of that body can 
testify that by her conscientious loyalty to the right, as it was 
shown her, she manifested ber interest and love for her relig- 
ious faith and for her Lord and Master, in whom she had full 
trust. 

Since the death of her husband, almost two years ago, she 
has shown a beautiful example of Christian patience and res- 
ignation. 

Naturally of a retiring disposition, it was in her home that 
the kindness and geniality of her nature was best seen. Two 


daughters and one son, beside many friends, are left to emu- 
late her virtues. 


DARLINGTON.—On First month 20th, 1905, at the home of 
his daughter, Anna F. Moore, Avondale, Pa., after a lingering 
illness, Milton Darlington, son of the late Richard and Edith 
Darlington, aged 80 years. Interment from his own home in 
West Marlborough Township, at Doe Run Meeting House. 
He was an earnest member of East Fallowfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was a fearless, outspoken Friend, with a strongly- 
marked individuality, and was esteemed for the honesty and 
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integrity of his character, warm-hearted and hospitable and 


steadfast in his adherence to whatever he thought was the 
right. 


GAIGE.—At her home in the town of Duanesburg, near 
Quaker Street, N. Y., First month 14th, 1905, Eliza Jane Gaige, 
in the 79th year of her age. She was a valued member and 
elder of Duanesburg Monthly Meeting of Friends; loving their 
principles and testimonies, she exemplified them in her consis- 
tent life. Gentle and loving in her nature, she drew all hearts 
to her, always forgetful of self in her desire to be of service to 
others. The home circle will sadly miss the dear mother and 
grandmother. She leaves two sons with their families of ten 
grandchildren, and one brother and one sister, and a wide cir- 
cle of mourning friends. Her husband, Joseph Gaige, passed 
away nearly thirty years ago. H. 


HOOPES.—First month 13th, 1905, Elizabeth Watson, only 
child of Dr. Herbert and Annie Jean Hoopes, aged 17 months. 
A fair blossom loaned for a little while to adorn and bless an 
earthly home, so soon to be gathered into the awaiting arms. 
“For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Interment at Forest 
Hill Friends’ Burying Ground, Harford County, Md. 


PRESTON .—At his home, “ Brook Hill,” near Fallston, Har- 
ford County, Md., Eleventh month 23d, 1904, after an illness 
of one week of pneumonia, William S. Preston, son of Phebe H. 
and the late Edmond Preston. A wife, three grown children, 
an aged mother, beside other relatives and friends, are left to 
mourn the loss. He was a devoted son, husband and father, a 
trusted friend, an honest, upright man, that will be missed in 
his meeting and in the community. Interment in Little Falls 
Friends’ Burying Ground. 


ROBERTS.—Near Hartford, N. J., on First month 18th, 
1905, Esther Lippincott Roberts, daughter of the late Asa R. 
and Hannah D. Lippincott, and wife of Albert J. Roberts, aged 
41 years. Funeral services from Friends’ Meeting House, 
Moorestown, N. J., on Second-day afternoon, First month 234d, 
at 1 o’clock. Interment in Colestown Cemetery. 


ROBERTS.—On First month 18th, 1905, Ruth Lippincott 
Roberts, daughter of Edward, Jr., and Edith Woodman Rob- 
erts, in the 4th year of her age. Funeral services from her 
parents’ residence, 1021 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J., on Sev- 
enth-day morning, at 10.30 o’clock. 


WALTON.—On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 22d, 1904, at the 
home of her son-in-law, Eldridge Tomlinson, Byberry, Phila- 
delphia, Sarah D. Walton, widow of the late Lewis Walton, in 
the 83d year of her age. 

She was the eldest daughter of Absalom and Esther Mich- 
ener, formerly of Horsham, Pa., a lifelong and faithful mem- 
ber of Horsham Monthly Meeting, and when in health was sel- 
dom missing from her meeting. Four sons and one daughter 
survive her. She was a loving wife and mother, and a kind 
neighbor, ever ready to help those in sickness or suffering. 


WHITSON.—Jacob Taylor Whitson, died at his home, 
near Oak Hill, on the morning of Twelfth month 22d, in the 
74th year of his age. A wife, Mary Russel, and four children, 
Russell T., Charles S., Mary Whitson Hoopes and Horace G., 
all survive him. Calmly and without a murmur or hesitation, 
he met the messenger, as Bryant related, wrapping the 
“drapery of his couch about him, as one who lies down to 
pleasant dreams.” Jacob Whitson was a descendant of the 
old Whitson families of Bart and Sadsbury Township, while 
his mother, Elizabeth Taylor, was a sister of George W. Tay- 
lor, well known in Philadelphia as the proprietor of the Free 
Produce Store, where most of the anti-slavery people purchased 
all their dry goods and groceries. Jacob’s boyhood home was 
known as one of the stations of the Underground Railroad, 
where he imbibed the vital principles of republicanism, and 
was a conspicuous leader in the campaign of Charles Fremont, 
in 1860, and made his sympathies for the slave felt throughout 
the entire struggle for freedom. Tall and noble in physique, he 
impressed every assembly he entered as a man of more than 
ordinary moral courage and natural ability, whether in the 
court room or social gathering. 

Singular to relate, only the evening before he was stricken 
he entertained some visitors with the story of one of the 
tragic scenes at his father’s house, when a fugitive slave girl 
was seized by her master, secretly entering the kitchen where 
she was cooking the breakfast; how he as a young man ran 
to the pasture field, bridled a horse and gave the alarm by 
which the trembling woman was recaptured from the ruffians 
near the Gap station, and finally escaped to Canada. 

The burial and funeral services were held at Pine Grove 
Meeting-house, where the deceased had for years advocated 
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the principles and customs of the Society of Friends, in which 
he held his “ birthright membership.” R. 





WILKINSON A. HERENDEEN. 

The following is taken for the most part from the Shortsville 
Bnterprise (Ontario County, N. Y.): 

“The great-grandfather and grandfather of this Friend was 
among the pioneers who settled the southeastern part of Farm- 
ington; the home of W. A. Herendeen was a portion of the 
1,000 acres which was owned by his great-grandfather, Nathan 
Herendeen, in the year 1790, he having exchanged a small farm 
in Adams, Mass., for this vast tract of wild land, which was a 
portion of the first township sold by the Phelps and Gorham 
proprietary. 

“In 1796 Nathan had the honor of aiding in the construc- 
tion of the first Friends’ Meeting House, which was located 
near the Hicksite Meeting House of the present day, in the 
northern part of the town. The first minister who spoke*in 
the log church was Caleb McCumber, one of the pioneers of 
1790. 

“The life companion of W. A. Herendeen was Elizabeth 
Goodnow, of Ontario, Wayne County. The marriage was con- 
summated Second month 10th, 1858. Four children were born 
to them—Edward J., who died in 1881, in his 21st year; Charles 
W., who lives near his childhood’s home; Harriet E. and Flor- 
ence E., who reside with their mother on the old homestead, 
where for more than one hundred years their ancestors have 
lived, and some members of five generations have passed away. 
Mr. Herendeen was a progressive farmer, proud of his calling; 
a staunch Democrat, proud of his party; a loyal citizen, proud 
of the country of his birth. Declining years found him prosper- 
ous and happy, beloved by friends and neighbors. Alike to the 
rich and the poor his hospitality was extended without osten- 
tation or display. 

“He was an important member of the South Farmington 
Cemetery Association; interested in the quarterly and yearly 
meetings of the Friends’ Church; believed with the old-time 
Quakers, in the words of Christ—the essence of true religion. 
‘If our hearts are guarded by the examples of our Redeemer, 
the end of our journey will be the beginning of a new exist- 
ence, inconceivably glorious and eternally happy.’ ” M. R. 





LYDIA M. WRIGHT. 


In the death of our dear friend, Lydia M. Wright, New York 
Monthly Meeting has sustained a loss, which will be felt by her 
many friends. 

Unobtrusive by nature, and diffident as to her own merits, 
she was quick to recognize the good in others; loyal in friend- 
ship; full of love; tender in her home relations, and devoted 
to the Society of Friends, of which she was a consistent and 
useful member. At the time of her marriage with Edgar 
Wright, whose death preceded hers by several years, more 
from natuial diffidence on her part than from any other cause, 
the ceremony was performed by a justice of the peace, and 
this act led—it is almost impossible to believe at this time—- 
to their being disowned by the meeting. A number of years 
ago a simple act of justice was performed by New York 
Monthly Meeting in the re-instatement as members of these 
two dear Friends, who had never ceased to love the Society or 
to manifest their interest in its meetings. E. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dr. Edward H. Magill will be the Fifth-day morning lecturer 
at Swarthmore College, Second month 5th. He will speak on 


“International Arbitration and the Father of It.” The lec- 
ture will be at 11.45 a.m. 





Ernest A. S. Cotterell, a young Friend from London, now on 
a business trip in this country, expects to attend Darby meet- 
ing next First-day morning and the Bible Study meeting at 
Race Street in the evening. On Second-day and Third-day he 
will be at Woodstown, N. J., in attendance at the advancement 
meetings there. 





The University Extension lecture by John Cowper Powys 
on Third-day, the 3lst, at 4 p.m., in Association Hall, Fifteenth 
and Chestnut, will be on Walt Whitman. The next Shakespeare 
lecture by Edward Howard Griggs will be on Second-day, the 
30th, at 8 p.m., in Association Hall, on “the Individual and 
the State: Julius Cesar.” 





In our issue of First month 7th we gave a list of those liv- 
ing in Western cities who would welcome visiting Friends and 





open the way for them to hold parlor meetings; to these should 
be added W. L. and Anne S. Hinds, of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Howard Cooper, 537 Park Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 


There will be two socials next week under the joint care of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting’s Committee on Best Interests 
and that on Membership. The one, already announced, will be 
at West Philadelphia Meeting-house (Thirty-fifth Street and 
Lancaster Avenue), on Second-day, the 30th, at 8 p.m.; the 
other at Girard Avenue (corner Seventeenth Street), on Sixth- 
day, the 3d, at 8 p.m. Henry Wilbur expects to be in attend- 
ance at both these meetings, and he will introduce an in- 
formal discussion of some subject pertaining to the advance- 
ment of Friends’ principles. 


Many Friends will be interested in the mid-week meeting of 
the Delaware Valley Naturalists’ Union, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Seventh-day, the 28th. At the 
afternoon meeting, at 2 p.m., in Houston Hall, Spruce Street, 
near Thirty-fourth Street, West Philadelphia, the speakers 
will be Vice-Provost Smith, of the University; James L. Penny- 
packer, president of the union, and Dr. John M. Macfarlane, 
the latter taking as his subject “ Nature in Our Everyday 
Life.” At 4.30, in the Free Museum of Science and Art, J. 
Eugene Baker, of the Friends’ Central School, will lead the 
discussion on the report of the Committee on Forming New 
Centers. In the evening, in the same place, the subject will be 
“Some Philadelphia Ornithologists,” “ A Village Improvement 
Pilgrimage,” “The Caroline Islands,” the last by Dr. William 
H. Furness, 3d. 


Edward Coale and wife are again spending the winter at 
Long Beach, Cal. The former writes that they have attended 
two meetings of the Pasadena Friends’ Association, and find 
it to be a live body, with the right persons at the head of it. 
At one meeting there were visiting Friends present from New 
Jersey, Pipe Creek, Md., Richmond and Greensburg, Ind., and 
Philadelphia. Edward and Helen Taylor, who did so much 
toward giving the Association a start, are spending the winter 
in Honolulu. The meetings have been held in private houses 
for some time, but now a committee has been appointed to 
select a permanent place of meeting. The letter says: “If 
Friends elsewhere who feel an interest in their effort would 
send them occasional short letters it would add much to the 
interest.” 





George Fox as a figure in a stained glass window may now 
be seex in the new Congregational chapel, at Fairhaven, 
Lytham [England], where a number of windows representing 
“Champions of Liberty ” are now being placed. The Fox win- 
dow has also the figures of Milton and Cromwell. Other win- 
dows recall the forms of Wycliffe, Savonarola, Luther, Tyn- 
dale, Henry Barrowe, and John Robinson. Bunyan, Watts and 
Wesley are still to come; and there is to be a missionary win- 
dow showing Carey, Williams and Livingstone. Whilst a 
stained glass window seems somewhat out of keeping with the 
spirit of Fox, it must be acknowledged that he has been thus 
memorialized in good company.—The Friend (London). 





The Bible study meeting at Race Street last First-day, the 
22d, was attended by a large number of Friends to hear Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin College. This college, 
which is under the care of the Congregationalists, is of especial 
interest to Friends because of its radical and fearless stand 
in regard to slavery and its uncompromising attitude toward 
race prejudice. It was among the very first to admit negroes 
to equal privileges as white students. President King spoke 
on the “ Four Main Points of Jesus’ Teaching.” The address, 
which was much appreciated in itself, will also serve as an in- 
troduction to the study of Jesus’ teaching, which it is proposed 
to take up during the coming month. For these meetings the 
Sermon on the Mount will be taken as the text. These meet- 
ings are at 7.30 p.m. All who have been interested in the spe- 
cial addresses are especially invited to attend the meetings 
when we have the opportunity to talk over the subject among 
ourselves. Next First-day evening the Sermon on the Mount, 
containing the substance of Jesus’ message, will be taken up. 
All who feel a concern for this work are asked to turn their at- 
tention to the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of Matthew, 
and to be ready to take a part in the meeting as way may 
open. Ernest Cotterell, of London, will be present and will 
join informally in the consideration of the subject. 


a 
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THE WOODSTOWN MEETINGS. 


The following invitation and program has been sent out by 
Woodstown Friends: 

An invitation is extended to attend a series of meetings, 
under the care of the General Conference Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, to be held in Friends’ 
Meeting House, Woodstown, N. J., as follows: 

First month 28th, 1905, at 7.30 p.m., an Illustrated Lecture 
on “ Judea,” by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore. 

First month 29th, at 9 a.m., First-day School; 10.30 a.m., 
meeting for worship, and an evening meeting at 7.30. Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, and Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Bal- 
timore, will attend these meetings. 

First month 30th, at 2.30 p.m., “ Improved Methods of First- 
day School Teaching,’ by Dr. Joseph 8. Walton, of George 
School. 7.30 p.m., “ Practical Philanthropy,” by Dr. Carl Kel- 
sey, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

First month 3lst, Monthly Meeting at 10 a.m., Henry W. 
Wilbur, of New York, and Ernest Cotterell,of London, will be 
present. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—VI. 


Text, Prov. 14: 34. Bible readings, Psalm 1 and 2. 


The beginnings of the Reformation in England were political 
rather than doctrinal. The English monarchy dissolved its de- 
pendence or connection with the Church of Rome, and the 
ecclesiastical changes that took place were such as would nat- 
urally follow a declaration of national independence. Eng- 
land changed from a Catholic to a Protestant nation slowly. 
The seed sown by Wyclif bore fruit in North England. The 
common people came into a greater knowledge of the Bible. 

William Tyndale, who had studied at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, declared that he would give to his people the Bible in 
their own tongue. “If God spare my life,” he said to a polem- 
ical divine, “1 will cause a boy that driveth the plough to know 
more of the Scripture than thou dost.” He lived to fulfill his 
purpose. (According to history what happens to a nation, a 
Church, and an individual when they neglect the study of the 
Bible?) 

Tyndale’s labors prepared the way for the eager reading of 
Luther’s writings at Oxford and Cambridge. The results, how- 
ever, in no way affected the body of the English people. In- 
deed, the vigor of Henry the VIII.’s attack on the works of 
Luther convinced the authorities at Rome that England was as 
staunch in the defense of the Catholic faith as Ireland. 

Henry the VIII. came to the throne in 1509. He brought 
with him a father’s legacy. He was the “first heir of the red 
and white rose,” his father having united by marriage the 
house of Lancaster and the house of York. The young king 
brought to the throne an unbounded self-will and an obstinacy 
of character that ignored all arguments and entreaties. He 
married his brother’s widow, Catharine of Aragon, the daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and the aunt of Charles the V. Marriage 
with a brother’s widow was forbidden by the Church. The 
father of Henry the VIII. secured from the pope a special dis- 
pensation for his twelve-year-old son. The marriage was not 
consummated until after the death of his father. The young 
king was ambitious. Cardinal Wolsey guided and limited those 
ambitions. All of the king’s children died, except Mary. Many 
people said this was a special mark of God’s displeasure. The 
king said he had never been satisfied with the validity of his 
marriage. This sentiment grew with him as his passion for 
Anne Boleyn increased. Through Wolsey Henry demanded a 
divorce from Rome. The pope delayed, reluctant to offend the 
King of England, and loath to condemn by its issue the de- 
cision of his predecessor. These delays exhausted the king’s 
patience. He determined to resist the authority of the pope. 
The validity of his marriage should be decided by the univer- 
sities of Europe. To accomplish this, he made free use of 
bribes abroad and menaces at home. Wolsey was accused of 
having acted as the pope’s legate in England without the royal 
license. The real cause of Wolsey’s fall, however, was due to 
the enmity of Anne Boleyn and her family over his failure to 
procure the divorce. 

In 1531 the king charged the whole body of English clergy 
with having incurred the penalties of the same law that de- 
posed Wolsey, since they submitted to Wolsey in his legatine 
character. The clergy assembled in convocation and produced 
a petition begging the pardon of the king. This pardon was 
granted in return for a large sum of money. In this petition 
the king was called “ The Protector and Supreme Head of the 
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Church and Clergy of England,” to which was added, after 
prolonged debate, “as far as permitted by the law of Christ.” 

(Was this latter clause in accord or not with the conception 
of an established Church? Is there a law above that of one’s 
country? Is there a law superior to the Constitution of the 
United States? Who shall be the interpreter of the law of 
Christ ?) 

Back of the king’s obstinate proceedings was a feeling among 
the English people that had been growing for centuries, which 
was opposed to foreign ecclesiastical interference and clerical 
control in civil affairs. 

(Was this feeling grounded in religion or in patriotism?) 

The Church and Parliament were at the feet of a despotic 
king. Parliament forbade the introduction of papal bulls into 
England. The king was set at liberty to withdraw the annats 
or first fruits of benefices from the pope. Appeals to Rome 
were forbidden. Thomas Cranmer, who had conducted the 
dsvorce case in the European universities, assured the king 
that the home authorities were fully competent to adjudicate 
finally the question of divorce. Shortly after Henry’s private 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, Cranmer was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and empowered to pronounce judgment on the 
matter of divorce without fear or favor. Accordingly he de- 
clared (1533) that the king’s marriage with Catharine had 
been unlawful from the beginning. 

The following year Henry was conditionally excommunicated 
by Clement VII. The papal decree deposing the king from his 
throne and absolving his subjects from allegiance to the crown 
did not follow until four years later. 

Parliament, however, immediately passed the act of su- 
premacy. This made the king the head of the English Church. 
It endowed him with the power to appoint the bishops, to re- 
press errors, heresies and abuses “by any manner of spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction ought or may lawfully be reformed.” 

The act of supremacy also omitted the former qualifying 
clause, “so far as permitted by the law of Christ.” 

Thus the king’s marriage dissolved the union of England 
with the papacy. 

After the execution of Anne Boleyn, ten articles were 
adopted at the king’s command: (1) The Bible and the three 
ancient creeds were made the standard of doctrine. ... (2) 
Salvation is by faith and not by human merit; but there is a 
necessity of good works. ... (Show how this clause is part 
Lutheran and part Catholic.) (5) The existence of purgatory 
admitted, and the pope’s power to deliver therefrom denied. 
(6) Monasteries to be suppressed. The use of images, auricu- 
lar confession and the invocation of saints approved, but cau- 
tions are inserted against the abuse of these practices. These 
articles, and especially the sixth, worked a Catholic reaction. 

REFERENCES.—Green’s “History of the English People.” 
Stubb’s “ Lectures on Medieval and Modern History,” contain- 
ing two lectures on the “ Reign of Henry VIII.” 


Toric.—Shall there be one Church, one faith, one baptism? 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TEMPERANCE AT WASHINGTON. 
‘To the Friends of Temperance: 

We are earnestly working to secure a provision in the State- 
hood bill giving continued prohibition to Indian Territory. To 
this end we are pressing for the adoption of the amendment in- 
troduced by Senator Gallinger on January 9th, granting con- 
tinued prohibition for 21 years under Federal jurisdiction. 
We want every friend of temperance reform, every one who be- 
lieves that this Government should keep its treaty pledges with 
the Indians, to write at once a letter to each of the Senators 
from his State, urging his active support of this Gallinger 
amendment, or if that should fail to pass, for the elimination 
of all reference to Indian Territory from the Statehood bill. 
The people of Indian Territory prefer their present situation, 
undesirable as it may be, to Statehood with the saloon. Your 
co-operation is needed. Please immediately write or wire or 
both yourself, and also enlist the interest of other voters and 
have them do the same thing promptly. Nothing but an 
aroused constituency over all the country, concentrating on this 
important matter, will win success. 

Epwin C. DINwIDpIE, 
Legislative Superintendent. 


The reward is in keeping the commandments, not 
for keeping them. 
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QUARTERLY MEETING CONFERENCE AT 
WILMINGTON. 


At the Conference under the care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, held in Wilmington, 
First month 15th, Joel Borton addressed the meeting on the 
subject of “Temperance.” He made a strong appeal for the 
unification of all temperance forces and organizations upon a 
common ground to fight a common enemy. That this enemy— 
the legalized liquor traffic—being firmly mtrenched in the poli- 
tics of our country, fostered and protected by the Government, 
insomuch as it receives its fee from every gallon of whiskey 
sold, thus becoming a partner in the business, it is therefore 
evident that it is at the ballot box the final stand must be 
made. 

He quoted from a speech made by that great temperance re- 
former and orator, John G. Woolley, at a meeting of the Anti- 
Saloon League, held in Columbus, Ohio, some time since, when 
in response to a question as to whether he was going off with 
the League, he replied: “I will join hands with it or any other 
organization as long as it goes the way that seems right to me, 
then if we part, we part as friends in the hope of again com- 
ing together farther up the road.” 

Sarah Flitcraft, David Ferris, William P. Bancroft and others 
took part in the discussion which followed. 

Three petitions were presented by Lewis W. Brosius. 

First. One regarding the Statehood Bill, and protesting 
against the admission of Indian Territory as a State with the 
prehibitory clause left out, as proposed, thus violating our 
pledge with the Indians. 

Second. One regarding the Inter-State Commerce Bill, as it 
relates to the shipment of liquor by original packages into pro- 
hibition States. 

Third. The one relating to the prohibiting of liquor in all 
Government buildings. 

Each petition was endorsed, the clerk directed to sign them 
on behalf of the meeting and forward them to our Senator and 
Representative in Congress. 

A petition was presented by David Ferris, drafted by our Dela- 
ware Peace Society, protesting against the proposed increased 
appropriations for army and naval purposes. 

As the meeting had been called in the interest of temperance 
only, no action was taken as a body, but individuals desiring 
to sign it were accorded the privilege, and many did so. 


BENJAMIN K. SMEDLEY, 
Clerk for the Day. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Second-day morning, the 16th, Dr. Swain announced in 
collection that a check of $500 had just been received by the 
college from Morris Clothier. This was the second such gift 
from him this college year to be used for the improvement of 
the engineering department. 

A new literary seminary has been organized by the depart- 
ments of the five languages, and of philosophy and history. At 
the opening meeting, on the evening of the 16th inst., Prof. 
Appleton spoke on Greek vases as illustrating scenes from 
Homer; Prof. Price read from John Evelyn’s Diary, showing an 
English traveler’s impressions of Rome in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Prof. Holmes and one of his students gave an account 
of the references to Jesus in the Koran, and of an incident in 
Hebrew history. Prof. Hull gave a resume of recent new his- 
torie theories concerning Magna Charta, causes of the decline 
in American citizenship, etc. Prof. Battin read from Richard 
Wagner’s autobiography, showing the great composer’s early 
progress in musical and artistic ability, and his devotion to 
Shakespeare. Prof. Hayes told of the discovery in Sweden of 
the earliest known edition of a Shakespeare play, “Titus 
Andronicus,” dated 1594; and of the publication at Oxford of 
a fac-simile of the First Folio (1532) of Chaucer’s complete 
works. 


At a meeting of the Historico-Political Conference on Third- 
day evening, Dr. Brooks delivered an illustrated lecture, 
his subject being “ Present Politics in Germany.” 

On Fifth-day morning a lecture on “Civil Service Reform” 
was given by Oscar B. Hawes, minister of the Germantown 
Unitarian Church, and a leader in this reform movement in 
Philadelphia. He asked the students to do what they can to 
further this movement, at least giving it their sympathy. 

At the College Bible Class on First-day morning Dr. Holmes 
led the discussion. His subject was “Of whom should a church 
congregation be composed ?” 


Following the texts in First-day meeting Dr. Brooks read a 
paper—“ College Settlement Work in New York.” 

A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held on 
First-day evening in the college parlor. Two papers were read 
—‘ Religious Influences in College Life,’ by Perey Roberts; 
“We, the Students, and the Young Friends’ Association,” by 
Louis Robinson. A good discussion followed. BB. %. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

First month 7th, Dr. Roland D. Grant, of Vancouver, B. C., 
gave a lecture, “Snakes in Paradise.” Dr. Grant took his 
subject from the third chapter of Genesis. He said that every 
child is born into the Garden of Eden, but as soon as he is 
old enough to push out into the world he begins to realize the 
presence of serpents that will allure and, if yielded to, will de- 
stroy. In our Paradise to-day, he regards corrupt politicians, 
poor educators, and those who are always trying to get some- 
thing for nothing, as among the most harmful snakes. 

Sixth-day evening, First month 13th, William L. Price, of 
Phiadelphia, spoke to us on the “Inner Meaning of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement.” This movement is a protest on the 
part of thinking men and women all over our land for expres- 
sion on the part of the individual, for an opportunity to do 
something that is worth while, to work not for the work’s 
sake, not for the product’s sake, but for growth. 

This is the age of machinery; we push the button and the 
machine does the rest. Although the speaker did not disregard 
the advantage of machinery to make some articles, he said 
that a machine is only good so long as it is used as a tool and 
does not make a machine of the user. In our struggle for 
wealth, we are rapidly becoming a nation of button pushers, 
thus crushing the tendency to individual expression. As an 
illustration of this, he spoke of the persons who spent day 
after day tending a loom, until the act becomes purely mechani- 
cal, requiring no brain exertion at all, and ia this way destroy- 
ing brain capacity. 

The Rose Valley Settlement, near Swarthmore, with which 
William L. Price is connected, makes durable and beautiful fur- 
niture by hand. The people who make it engage in that busi- 
ness because they like it rather than for the money which is 
in it. 

The Penn Literary Society held a private meeting, First 
month 2Ist, and the following program was given: Recita- 
tion, “Barbara Frietchie,’ Margaret Conrad; recitation, 
“Green Mountain Justice,’ Lewis Shepherd; oration, “ The 
Four-Leaved Clover,” Eunice Eves; recitation, “A God After 
All,” Sara Parry; recitation, “The Legend Beautiful,” Alice 
Brown; reading, “ No Place for Mother,” Clara Ehrhorn; se- 
lection by Earl Walker; recitation, “Pa Never Does,” Ida 
Parry; recitation, “ An Invitation,” Dena Eves. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a private meeting the 
same evening, and the following program was given: Recita- 
tion, “Aunt Tabitha,” Marguerite Hallowell; recitation, 
“Words and Their Uses,” Horace Jenkins; piano solo, Mar- 
guerite Flanders; recitation, “ Sleepy,” Jesse Packer; reading, 
“The Burglar Alarm,” Mary Hannum; recitation, Walter Pen- 
niman; piano solo, Medora Leedom; recitation, “ Little Town 
o’ Tailholt,” Ethel Flanders; recitation, “ The Inventor’s Wife,” 
Katherine Matthews; phonograph selections by Jesse Packer 
closed the program. M. A. G. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Howard and 
Ella Kinsey on Fifth-day evening, First month 19th. 

Meeting was called to order by the president, Frank Ball, 
who read part of the first chapter of Isaiah. Ella M. Ball, 
secretary, then read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were accepted. 


Considerable time was spent on new business. A decision was 
made to make an annual assessment of twenty-five cents per 
member. Frank Ball read from “ The Simple Life,” by Charles 
Wagner. Anna B. Roberts read from the Discipline. A selee- 
tion was given by E. Irene Meredith, entitled “ A Spirit Voice.” 
A paper on “The Discipline of Our Daily Lives” was read by 
Reba M. Shaw, and discussed by Frank Ball. Elsie Johnson 
gave a voluntary selection from Riley, “Do They Miss Me at 
Home?” which was very much appreciated. 

After sentiments and a brief silence, the meeting adjourned 
to meet Second month 16th, at the home of Penrose and Anna 
Roberts. Resa M. Suaw, Corresponding Secretary. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 
Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 


ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place); 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van _ Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 


Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Ist mo. 28th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Fifteenth Street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York city, at 
10.30 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


Ist mo. 28th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at North Street, N. Y.; 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 2 
p-m. 


Ist mo. 28th (7th-day).—Class in 
Practical Philanthropy in Young Friends’ 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, 2.30 p.m. 


Ist mo. 28th (7th-day).—Advance- 
ment meetings at Woodstown, N. J., be- 
ginning with public lecture this date, and 
continuing through to the monthly meet- 
ing on Third-day, the 31st. 


Ist mo. 29th (lst-day).—Bible con- 
ference, under care of West Chester 
Young Friends’ Association, in the meet- 
ing house, 7.30 to 9.00 p.m. Subject, 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, IX—XVI. 


[Ist mo. 29th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Greenridge 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


Ist mo. 29th (lst-day).—Young 
Friends’ Association of Lincoln, Va. 


“Ist mo. 30th (2d-day).—Sunshine So- 
cial, West Philadelphia Meeting House, 
Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Avenue, under 


joint care Best Interests Committee and 
Membership Committee of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting (Race Street). Henry 
W. Wilbur will introduce an informal 
discussion. 


Ist mo. 31st (3d-day).— Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Chester, Pa., 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 2 p.m. 


2d mo. Ist (4th-day ).—Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting at Purchase, N. Y., at 10.30 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, the day be- 
fore, at 2.30 p.m. Conveyances will be 
at White Plains both days on the arrival 
of the 9.06 a.m. train from Grand Cen- 
tral Station, and the train arriving at 


White Plains at 9.40 from the north. 
Friends’ Association on the afternoon 
after quarterly meeting. Subject, 


“ Neighborhood Influence.” 


2d mo. 3d (6th-day).—Lecture under 
eare of Baltimore Friends’ School, in 
Park Place Meeting House, at 8 p.m., by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, on “ New Ad- 
ventures of Animal Friends.” 


2d mo. 3d (6th-day).—Social meeting 
under joint care Monthly Meeting’s Best 
Interests and Membership Committees. 
Henry W. Wilbur expects to be present 
to open an informal discussion. 


2d mo. 4th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


2d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Educational 
conference under care of Association of 
Friends’ Schools, Race Street Meeting 
House, at 10.30 a.m.; subject, “ Religious 
Education in Friends’ Schools.” 


2d mo. 4th (7th-day).—Girard Avenue 
Young Friends’ -Association, at 8 p.m. 


2d mo. 5th (1st-day).—At Lansdowne, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meeting, 
appointed by a committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m.; all inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 


2d mo. 7th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting at Race Street, at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 10 a.m. 


2d mo. 9th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting at Abington, at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 11 a.m. 


2d mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


2d mo. llth (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. All standard time. 


In Manila a large experimental farm 
for the training of Filipinos is progress- 
ing nicely. Provision for teaching agri- 
culture in the secondary schools has been 
provided for in the new course of study, 
but it will be some time before sys- 
tematic study and practice in this branch 
is carried on in all the schools. One of 
the greatest drawbacks is the scarcity of 
skilled men to act as teachers.—South- 
ern Workman. 


McClure’s for Second month contains 
three articles that tend to the promotion 
of good citizenship. Ray Stannard Baker 
describes “ Lynching in the North,” and 
does honor to the Sheriff of Danville, I11., 
who almost single-handed held a mob at 
bay and brought wholesome public opin- 
ion to an entire county. Lincoln Stef- 


fens’ true story of the pawning of votes, 
legislation and State honor in Rhode 
Island will stir up the people of that lit- 
tle Commonwealth until, like Philadel- 
phians, though the government may con- 
tinue for a time to be “corrupt,” they 
will no longer be “contented.” Judge 
Peter S. Grosscup tells “How to Save 
the Corporations ”; his method would be 
to make proprietorship in corporations 
safe and accessible to working people. 
The number also contains some good fic- 
tion and an illustrated description of life 
in “The Old Red School House” of by- 
gone days. 


Frank A. Vanderlip presents, in 
Scribner’s Magazine for Second month, a 
thought-provoking account of the spread 
of Socialism in Europe, and the enforced 
recognition of some of its demands by the 
most conservative governments. In Ger 
many, for example, the whole system of 
old-age pensions which the Government 
has recently accepted, is a part of the 
Socialist program. In speaking of the 
hold that Socialism has taken of Bel- 
gium, in the direction of co-operative en- 
terprises, the writer says: “ Co-operative 
evolution is already too far advanced for 
any opposition by the State to be effec- 
tive. There are many huge co-operative 
organizations, and their energies are di- 
rected toward almost every phase of 
economic life. In the main they may be 
said to be successful; certainly they are 
far more successful than any attempts at 
co-operation which we have seen in 
America. Without doubt their influence 
is beneficent. Most of the great co- 
operative associations have their own 
libraries, devoted particularly to eco- 
nomic and social science. In the Vooruit, 
at Ghent, I have seen a collection of 
many thousand volumes devoted to these 
two subjects.” 
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